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Bate heller Challenge Serious 


Leke County } 
eriodicels D 
wom ¥, 


a 


tien 
: ict, is mounting what co 

become the first serious and 
possibly successful challenge to 


_ the the Demratic machine’s hold 


missioner “more than 
ebody you call when there 
~ are chuck-holes in the road” and 
is already talking about problems 
cing Lake County that could be 


missioner’s office has in elem 


Little Calumet River and 
tablishing recreational 
ciliti . 


--HEALT! AND “MEDICAL 
FACILIT teheller is 
interested in the recom- 
mendations of the Northwest 
Indiana Comprehensive Health 
Planning Council that a series of 
neighborhood clinics be 
established throughout Lake 
County. He also notes that the 
incumbent county com- 
missioners want to build one 


_ in the past have yielded nothing 


_ but threats and 
himself and his 


0abrd “Lake” pn Tes matehh rs more ¢ aptly 


large hospital facility in Crown 
Point, some distance from the 
population center in Lake 
County. 

“They don’t seem interested in 
building clinics for the people,” 
says Batcheller, ‘‘but like most 
politicians they want to build a 
monument to themselves.”” 

-COUNTY POLICE DEPT., 
COUNTY JAIL: Batcheller has 
long been an advocate of in- 


and conditions at the ge jail 
al harm 


xpansion, especially in 
Lake County, and with the 
rapid. decline of public bus 
transportation in Gary, Ham-- 
mond and East Chicago, some — 
form of county-wide public. 
transportation will be necessary 
in the near future. Batcheller 
says he would devote the power of 
the county commissioners office 
to help set up such a system. 

Furthermore, Batcheller feels 
the eounty commissioners 
“should be trying to focus more 
attention on their office, to make 
their vast resources available to 
the public. But more often than 
not they’ve been hiding.” 


creased police protection for the - 
_ residents of south and rural Lake 
- County. His suggestions for and 
- criticism of county police work 


He views the county com- 
missioner as something of an 
ombudsman, who would make it 
known that he was in office to 
provide advice, services and 
clout for anyone who needed it. 

The county commissioners in 
Lake County have, for the most 
part, been faceless men, who do 
not advertise the power and 
importance of their offices. And 
often they don’t use it in the best 
interest of their constituents. 

Batcheller recalls a petition 
signed by over 3,000 residents of 
Lowell protesting construction of 
the Apple Valley Trailer Park. 
The county commissioners 


reform of his union, the In- 


Because of his interest in 
political issues and criticism of 
public officials, he is the type of 
man politicians in their more 
pompous moments like to en- 
courage to become involved in 
the political process, and then try 
to intimidate or purchase out of 
it. 

Batcheller is used: to such 
tactics. His continuing calls for 


ternational Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, in the areas of 
pension reform and membership 
representation, have not en- 
deared him to its current 


leadership. 


- Batcheller’s candidacy is 


ignored the petition. 


Beha peat 


ab 
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Everett Batcheller 


‘e County Primary: 


Close Races &Compromise 


~ As the deadline came two weeks ago for candidates 
to file in the coming primary, political wheeling and 
dealing in Lake County became more intense. As 
usual there were last minute withdrawals of can- 
‘didates under suspicious circumstances which left 
incumbents running without serious opposition. 
Rumors of successful and unsuccessful attempts at 
bribing candidates not to run are fairly widespread. 

One case in particular which could use some more 
investigation is the simultaneous withdrawal of all 
six candidates who filed to oppose incumbent 
Martin Dehnke in the race for County Commissioner 


“ Sete 


ASS mew 


be called 40 acres of garbage. The “lake” has 
been slowly filled with refuse over the past year 
~ to the point where today there is little ‘‘lake”’ 
~ left. 
i oe Much of the garbage is reportedly being 
brought over from Chicago, where prices for 
_ dumping-have t increased. Lake Sandy Joe has 
* eveloped quite an odor, as motorists on I-94 


and 25th Ave., not to mention the residents of 
the Small Farms area of Calumet Township, 
have discovered. 

It’s just one more example of what might 
have been a nice recreational area that has 
become an environmental and health menace 
because somebody else wanted another buck. 
(Photo by Gene Hill) 


from the third district. The six who had filed for the 
primary all withdrew their names from the race at 
11:59 a.m. on March 23, which was literally the last 
minute before the deadline. 

Voters who are not satisified with the performance 
of Behnke in the powerful position of county com- 
missioner will have to wait another four years to 
challenge him. 

Meanwhile in the race for Congressman from Lake 
County it looks as though Rep. Ray J. Madden will 
campaign actively against the serious challenge 
being mounted by Democratic State Senator Adam 
Benjamin. 

Although their records show that they are both pro- 
labor, pro-consumer and liberally inclined on 
domestic maters their support will come from dif- 
ferent sources, Madden can count as always on 
considerable support from the Democratic Party 
organization and from the upper echelons of 
organized labor. 

Democratic Party County Chairman John Krupa is 
supporting Madden strongly but there are indications 
that many precinct committeemen will go for Ben- 
jamin. Benjamin’s support must come from grass 
roots organizations for the most part if he is to be 
successful in his challenge. Accordingly his cam- 
paign is being handled by Matt Reese Associates who 
specialize in the election of liberal candidates, 

The Madden strategy has been to emphasize the 
powerful position that the senior congressman will 
have as Chairman of the House Rules Committee if he 
is elected to another term of office. The Benjamin 
strategy has been to emphaze the state senator’s 
youth (he is thirty-six, Madden is eighty) and his 
relative independence from the Democratic county 
machine. 

The administration of the city of East Chicago and 
Hammond will be solidly behind Madden. The Gary 
administration, however has not taken a stand on the 
election and it is unlikely to do so. Both candidates 
have support in Gary and it may be a close race. 
Observers feel that Benjamin will run fairly strong in. 
South Lake County, but the race will be determined in 
the three large cities. As yet the race seems too close 
to call. 

Another race which will most likely be close will be 
for Lake Criminal Court judge, between Andrew 
Giorgi, a machine regular and Paul Huebner who is 
considered to be independent. 


‘continued of page 2 
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_ Hospital-Community Roles Re-examined 


JHE CATALYST 


by Sandy Lapham 
A widespread and growing 
~problem of our time is the human 


failure tocommunicate, to convey 


thoughts and desires, and merely 
to listen, 

This failure leads to misun- 
derstanding and to hostilities that 
ean escalate to violence in the 
community. 

An editorial published in the 
World Medical Journal summed 
up the problem in this way: 
“Never in the history of the world 
have the technologists made it 
easier for one man to com- 
municate with his fellows...And 
yet the- outcry that our com- 
munications are bad has never 
deen so strident. 

in medicine, patients complain 
that their doctors do not com- 
a.unieate properly with them, 
cvetors complain that other 
doctors do not tell them about 
tLeir patients, the public com- 
plains that the doctors are 
reticent about matters in the 
public domain, and medical 
research workers complain about 
the difficulty of communicating 
with their fellows in other 
branches of science.”' 


The hospital is very much ~ 


involved in this struggle to 
communicate. From the 
hospital’s point of view, there is a 
pervasive feeling of being 
misunderstood, and of having 
been, with justification, in the 
past, if not in the present, 
uninvolved in communicating 


nage 2 


with the community about 
problems quite remote from the 
matter of caring for the sick. 

The hospital-community gap 
has become the scene of an angry 
drama, Militant groups, especial- 
ly those who are poor, view the 
hospital as an often unresponsive 
institution and demand not only 
service but participation in 
hospital affairs. 

They look on the hospital as a 
barricaded social organism that 
is also a means to social change... 

And rightly so. For too long the 
hospital has been negligent in 
fostering constructive in- 
terchange for the community 
good. However, their interest in 
the subject is growing in direct 
proportion to the frequency of 
protest in our society. 

The hospital and those 
responsible for community 
relations are increasingly 
seeking knowledge and counsel 
about community groups, power 
factions, mass hostility, con- 


. frontation strategy, and the 


building of relationships on 
mutual trust rather than through 
projected images. 

It is apparent that hospitals in 
some communities are aware of 
the urgency of the problem. A 
workshop was held early in 1969 
at Mount Zion Hospital Medical 
Center in San Francisco to ex- 
plore hospital community 
relationships and interaction 
between the urban hospital and 
the ghetto in a period of social 


-upheaval. 


The focus included several 
principle areas; 1. patterns in 
recruitment and training of 
manpower in ghetto areas. 2.. 
misunderstandings between 
hospitals, patients, and visitors. 
3. shifts in the racial components 
of patient-visitor populations, 
boards of trustees, and medical 
staffs. 4. the impact on the 
hospital of civil. disturbances. 5, 
the community’s desire for 
participation in setting policy and 
shaping programs. 

During the workshop it was 
agreed that hospitals are no 
longer exempted from con- 
sidering the problems of the poor 
much as they would like to create 
an island of safety and delineate 
their boundaries of responsibility 
in community affairs. 

Some feel that hospitals should 
be involved in all matters that 
concern the community. This 
would include job placement 
even outside hospital walls. 

This is consonant with its role 
in preventive medicine. It is also 
believed that hospitals should 
share concern for better housing 
and education of children as well 
as the recruitment and training 
of disadvantaged adolescents. 

In answer to this proposal, 
hospital officials seem worried 
about cost and feel ultimately 
that this would not be in the 
community’s best interest. 

Opponents argue that the 
problem is based in the hospital’s 


decision making process. The 
main point being that minorities 
and all the poor want the right to 
have a voice and to be informed 
about decisions allegedly made in 
their behalf. 

A crucial reason behind the 
health lag in the ghetto is that 
surveys of community needs, 
hence perception of those needs, 
are still conducted in the wrong 
context, a white, middle income 
context, which has little validity 
for the black, Latin or poor 
community. 

A community organizer for 
health services in Los Angeles 
statés, “The consumer, black, 
white, brown, or red is on the 
move, the poor man is on the 
move. The medical profession is 
going to have to learn how to deal 
with this new surge, not from a 
position of conflict, but in terms 
of what kind of mechanism can 
be developed in which we can 
relate to each other.” 

The question is how can the 
hospital join in and become part 
of the scene? To answer this 
question, hospitals must ask 
themselves - to what extent they 
are willing to change in order to 
operate for the convenience of the 
community rather than for the 
convenience of the institution and 


its professionals? 

It is obvious that to date, the 
hospital has done little to shift its 
role of independent: organization 
to one of membership in a 
community network of programs 
and agencies, 

The director of public relations 
at Mount Sinai Medical School in 
New York states, “If you go 
across the street and look at your 
institution you'll find that to the 
people out there it’s the biggest 
building in the block, the richest, 
the biggest employer, and 
probably the grabbiest in the 
sense of moving people out of 
their homes in order to expand.” 

Hospital administrators have 


got to get out into the community 
and know people and learn to see 
things through ‘‘their” eyes. 

Perhaps interaction between 
blacks, browns and whites, the 
poor and the not poor, the 
uneducated intellectuals and the 
educated, can create a 
heightened awareness of the 
difficulties that now face society 
and open communications 
somewhat, and cause the large 
institutions to relate to the needs 
of the community. 
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10% Still Off 


At Gary Works 


According to a spokesman for 
U.S. Steel employment rate is 
holding steady at 90% of Gary 
Works’ pre-Aug. 1971 level. Prior 
to August 1 of last year, Gary 
Works employed more than 
25,000 men and women. After the 
contract negotiations and set- 
tlement, most employees were 
laid off due to stockpiling of 
customer orders. 

By the middle of September, 
50% had been re-hired; by mid 
December 65% and the current 
level of 90% was reached in 
January of this year. 

Will employment reach the pre 
August 1 level? It does not seem 
likely. In both the sheet and plate 
mill, there will be some im- 
provement as orders pick up 
Gary Works officals say in the 
peak months of April, May and 
June. But, because of con- 
siderable budget-cutting, job 
eliminations for both hourly and 
salaried employees will continue. 


It is a crucial position for the machine which was 
held by McKenna until his recent indictment. The 
word at this time is that the machine has offered a 
Hatcher-man the spot on the Superior Court bench 
now held by Giorgi, if Hatcher throws his support for 
Giorgi. Huebner is expected to run strongly in 
Hammond and Giorgi is expected to show well in East 
Chicago. 

There are some indications that the structure of the 
Democratic party organization may be altered ~ 
slightly. In order to hang on to the chairmanship of 
the Lake County organization Krupa must retain the 
support of East Chicago Mayor Robert Pastrick who 
has supported Krupa in the past. Some observers feel 
that support is not definite. Krupa will have going for 
him the probable support of new precinct com- 
mitteemen whose precincts were created in re- 
districting pushed by Krupa despite East Chicago’s 
decrease in population. 

The success of youth registration (see ac- 
companying article) and the possibility of a con- 
siderable youth vote in Lake County may open the 
way for a number of young delegates to be elected to 
the State nominating convention. 

Upwards of forty young delegates, many of whom 
are Young Democrates hope to win the nomination to 
attend the state convention. A strong youth 
delegation will be seen as a boost for former 
Governor Mathew Welch’s campaign to gain the 
Party’s nomination for a Governor’s chair. 

All in all, no strong trends or surprising political 
developments in the Lake County area have emerged 
yet. The Catalyst will continue to spotlight the 
campaigns of reform candidates (see Batcheller 
article) in its coming pre-primary issues. 
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Day Care Progress 
- Being Made in Gary 


by Dick Hagelberg 

Day care has become a major 
issue for both men and women 
today. 

In a society where women 
increasingly need to be in the 
labor force, the challenge is to 
-provide quality day care services 
for the children of all mothers 
who require them. 

With the growing demand for 
day care services has risen the 
massive need for an agency to 
encourage the establishment of 


new day care centers and to offer 


assistance in getting them suc- 
cessfully operating. 

In Gary the Community 
Coordinated Child Care As- 


- sociation (4-C) has been op- 


erating for the past seventeen 
months with the express purpose, 
according to Miss Eloise Gentry, 
4-C executive director, of 
“identifying all the resources in 
Gary and surrounding areas and 
to bring them to bear, without 
duplication, to provide the best 
possible services for the children 


_ of Gary,” 


The 4-C program operates 
under funding from Model Cities 
as well as grants from the Gary 
Income Maintenance Ex- 
periment and the Gary Con- 
centrated Employment 
Program. It is located at 1981 
Broadway in Gary. 

In its almost one and one-half 
years of operation, 4-C has 
achieved a noteworthy record in 
providing services to already 
established and planning-stage 
day care centers. Services 
regularly provided to already 
established centers include a 
lending library of toys and books, 
training of nursery school 


“teachers and aides, purchasing 


combined insurance, providing 


for physical and dental 


examination of day care 


i ardizing the forms — 
advice and aid in licensing 


centers. 

In addition 4-C provides 
technical expertise and 
assistance in opening new cen- 
ters and fulfilling licensing 
requirements. By working 


directly with the state licensing 


officials, 4-C has been able to 


considerably shorten the length 


of time which licensing requires 
(formerly up to 4 years). 

Two special activities of 4-C are 
a “male image” program after 
school for elementary boys and a 
“self-awareness” program for 
women, 


To date 4-C has identified seven 
licensed day care centers, six 
centers seeking state license, 148 
day care homes, nine nursery 
schools, six play schools and two 
private early learning centers in 
Gary. 

The distinction between types 
of centers becomes important 
when considering the state of 
Indiana and city of Gary licen- 
sing regulations. 

The state licenses centers 
which keep children for the full 
day, commonly referred to as 
day care centers and day care 
homes. All the others come under 
a new city ordinance passed by 
the Gary City Council in June of 
1971. Both laws cover the safety 
of the building and adequacy of 
facilities for the care of children. 

Neither law, however, contains 
any stipulations regarding the 
educational content within any of 
the schools or centers of fewer 
than one hundred children. 
Therefore 4-C feels it has a major 
responsibility to provide 
workshops to better equip child 
care personnel for their jobs. At 
least thirteen such workshops 

were conducted during the first 
year of 4-C existence, attended by 
approximately 1200 people. 

A currently pressing issue 
raised by recent reports in the 
local news media is the licensing 
of all centers in Gary by either 
the state or the city. The 4-C role 
is to coordinate the services of 
the various inspectors and the 
centers requiring inspection to 
facilitate. the licensing pro- 
cedure. 

For this purpose the first in a 
series of meetings was recently 
held, attended by representatives 
of the city fire, building, zoning 
and health departments and 
operators of child care centers. 
Procedures were anes for 


licensing nursery schools in Gary — 
under the city ordinance and for — 


identifying additional nursery 
schools which have not made 
themselves known. 

A City-Wide Day Care Parents 
Organization under the auspices 
of 4-C is in the process of building 
its numbers and setting forth the 
areas of concern in which it will 
work, 

Miss Gentry feels very strongly 
that the parent is the most im- 
portant person in a young child’s 
life and that no day care program 
alone can foster the total 
development of the child. She 
also recognizes that parents have 
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much to offer to day care 
programs. 

In the three meetings of the 
parent group to date, they have 
set out to identify goals and 
develop procedures for enlarging 
participation in the group. 

Some activities which are 
envisioned by the parent group 
include providing conference and 
workshops for parents and ad- 
vocates of day care in preschool 
education, becoming aware of 
legislation and licensing 
procedures, assisting in creating 
materials and equipment for day 
eare centers and planning and 
carrying out field trips. Already 
in the early stages of planning is 
an all-day parent conference on 
May 20 in which workshops will 
be held in Gary and at Purdue 
Calumet on all facets of day care 
and early childhood education. 
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As indicated in its name, this is 
a city-wide organization and all 


“parents and advocates of day 


care are invited to participate. 
The group meets every Monday 
at 6:30 in the 4C office, 1981 
Broadway. Likewise anyone 
wishing to find out more about 
day care in Gary may call 4-C at 
885-8581. 

Miss Gentry feels that the 
major problems facing 4-C have 
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been overcome, but little 
problems remain. Some concerns 
still to be resolved include getting 
parents to constitute one-third of 
the 4-C Board, achieving total 
community involvement in the 
program and obtaining adequate 
funds for other’ envisioned 
programs. One problem of the 
entire staff is their overwork due 
to a staff position left vacant by 
Model Cities for three months, 


Planned Parenthood 


be 


Gary Center Provides 
Necessary Services 


by Judy Braman 

Planned Parenthood Association of Northwest 
Indiana, Inc, provides a broad spectrum of services: 
to its over 4,000 patients and to the community in 
general through medical, counseling and education 
programs. 

All patients served at the 15 clinics scattered 
throught Lake, Porter and LaPorte Counties have a 
medical and social history taken by professional staff 
members on their initial visit. Preventive health care 
begins with a complete breast and _ pelvic 
examination by a clinic physician; lab tests for 
syphillis, anemia and diabetes; Pap tests for cancer; 
and gonorrhea cultures. 

Because many of the patients do not see physicians 
on a non-emergency basis, other physical problems 

detected during the examination lead to referral to 

private doctors for treatment. In 1971, over 700 

medical problems were discovered. Over 30 of these 

were for positive Pap tests which were referred to 
private physicians before the disease had reached 
critical stages. 

‘Following the examination, patients select family 
planning methods with the guidance of the clinic 
physician. f 

Through these preventive health services, Planned 
Parenthood helps provide for the total well being of 

the family and works toward the agency’s goal for all 
families: “Every baby a wanted child.” 

. In areas where it has been determined that there 

are a large number of potential patients, specialists 

in the outreach department provide information to 
prospective patients through door to door canvassing. 

They interpret Planned Parenthood’s services, 

provide family planning literature, and set up ap- 

pointments for prospective patients. If necessary, the 
outreach specialists will arrange transportation to 
clinics in the patients’ neighborhoods. 

Patients who miss appointments or are late in 
returning for supplies are contacted in follow-up 
visits and efforts are made to reschedule these 
patients. Occasionally, outreach workers will un- 
cover emergency problems among patients which 
will be referred to the agency social worker for im- 
mediate attention. 

The social worker utilizes, whenever possible, the 
services existing social agencies in the area to meet 
the needs of patients. Premarital counseling, 
counseling and referrals on male and female 
Sterilization, problem pregnancy conferences, and 
infertility counseling and, when necessary, sub- 
sidized medical care for childless couples are among 
the many tasks of the social worker. 

Professional and public education are also very 
important in the Planned Parenthood program for 
the community. Physicians, social workers, nurses 
and other professionals are provided with training 
programs to inform them of Planned Parenthood’s 
services so that they can more adequately serve their 
clients and patients. 

The agency also maintains an education program 
for the public, to make it aware of the program, to tell 
of population-environment problems and methods of 
family planning. Staff members provide family life 
education to schools and groups upon request. To lend 
support to the education program, a research library 
has been established in the main office. 

This fall, teen rap sessions during which male and 
female counselors discuss human sexuality, 
anatomy, physiology, childbirth, disease prevention 
and contraception were established, 

Research prior to the opening of this new program 
indicated extremely high rates of venereal disease 
ot teenagers in addition to spiraling illegitmate 

irths. [ 


It is hoped that these rap sessions will provide 
teenagers with the basis for a responsible attitude 
toward sexual activity. 

Planned Parenthood of Northwest Indiana, Inc. is 
funded by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Lake Area United Way, and by local con- 
tributions through membership campaigns. It is an 
affiliate of Planned Parenthood-World Population. 


1, THE PROBLEM 

Rapidly increasing dropout rates due to 
pregnancy in the area schools and soaring 
venereal disease rates among area teenagers is 
an acute problem in Northwest Indiana. This 
problem is compounded by a lack of un- 
derstanding, comprehension and even failure 
to face the realities of the number of dropouts 
and disease infected teenagers by the com- 
munity in general, coupled with a past history 
of this same attitude within the school systems. 
Unwanted pregnancy among young people 
often sets off a chain of events, that forecloses 
most of their chances in life; early pregnancy 
often leads to dropping out of school, 
precipitous marriage, or an out-of-wedlock 
birth, followed by poor prospects for em- 
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He has been offered money to 
quit fighting. In 1970, the Artim 
Transportation Co. offered him 
$13,000 to resign when the 
National Labor Relations Board 
ordered Artim to rehire him. 
Batcheller had been fired for 
allegedly stealing a tarpaulin 
from Artim. 

The NLRB over-ruled this, and 
further found that Batcheller had 
been fired because of his efforts 
for union reform. He is presently 
employed by Artim. 

Batcheller has waged a lonely, 
thankless and uphill fight against 
union and governmental 
corruption, tirelessly pouring out 
handbills and letters, arguing at 
public meetings, trying to get 
honesty and responsibility out of 
bureaucracies and bureaucrats 
who are so often inclined to cover 
up for each other. 

His campaign for county 
commissioner should raise some 
issues not only about that office; 
but about a number of problems 
facing Lake County. And he is 
already pointing to solutions. 

“T feel that a county com- 
missioner can get involved in and 
help correct just about anything 
he wants to.” 

To talk to Everett Batcheller is 
to talk to a man who is excited 
about the opportunity to help 
those around him. In Lake 
County politics, that’s really 
something new, isn’t it? 


JP. 


ment. These 
securely entrenched in every 
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Letters tothe Editor 


Women’s Meeting 


_ To Catalyst Readers: 


Indiana University North- 
west’s Women’s Caucus is 
seeking articles, interviews, 
“poems, stories, artwork, etc., for 
its up and coming paper, The 
Continuing Revolution. Anyone 
who is interested in having 
anything printed can contact 
Karen at 923-7915 or at work 887- 
4953, or attend our Women’s 


Caucus meetings every Thursday 


night at 8:00 p.m. in Gary Main, 
Room 11, at IU Northwest. Open 
to All! We have great potential! 


Krupa Speaks 


The growing decline of 
patriotism and belief in America 
is the result of almost complete 
apathy on the part of the citizens. 

Somewhere I read: eas is 

izing and terrible to me 
taunt and enslaved, and left to 
die in captivity. It is even worse 
‘to sleep, sleep, sleep in liberty.” 

Too many Americans today, 
are sleeping in liberty. 

Liberty will vanish, if we don’t 
awaken to the changes that are 
taking place in our American 


ety. 

A great number of our young 
citizens are of the opinoin that the 
American system of government 
is inadequate. They missed being 
taught its many and great assets. 

They missed being taught 
because of revolutionary 

propagandists at work in our 


- country, whose promise of 


~ work for changes establish- 
propagandists are 


segment of our society, including 
many Churches who instead of 
promoting religion are promoting 


activism. 
The people of Cuba, in their 


quest to escape from the dic- 
tatorship of Battista, blindly 
followed activists Fidel Castro 
and Che Guevara, because of the 
promise of a free living Utopia. 


< 
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Today’s Cuba should stand as an 
example of what can happen, if 
we permit the demagogic ‘‘pied- 
pipers’’ to gain followers, 
especially from~- among our 
young. 

The young, middle and old, all 
together, must awaken from the 
indifference engulfing us. 

seh WE MUST review, time and 
time again, and have a complete 
understanding of the in- 
comparable advantages provided 
for its citizens by the American 
system - political, -economic, 
social and spiritual. 

sige WE MUST also be aware of 
the forces now at work in the 
United States undermining the 
people’s faith in our system. 

ihe WE MUST be willing to 
communicate, and pooh-pooh the 
“gaps”? that allegedly exist 
between generations. There 
should be no “gap’’ when it 
concerns the future of America. 

at WE MUST encourage our 
young to courageously lead the 
way to new-found patriotic fer- 
vor; to display and pay homage 
to Old Glory; to sing ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.”’ They shall 
remind themselves that this is 
beautiful and honorable, and not 
“square or old fashioned;” that 
all of this is a privilege that 
millions of enslaved people in the 
world cannot practice. 

In the eyes of the freedom 
loving people of the world, 
America is the Utopia, - and it 
keeps getting , and will 
continue to improve if we truly go 
on believing in ourselves. 

- John G. Krupa 
Crown Point 


Car Trouble 


To the Editor: 

While I sit here in the waiting 
room at Shaver Chevy and wait 
for the friendly service manager 
to return from lunch,I 
reminisce about the events which 
have befallen my car and me 
over the last several days. 

It all started nineteen days ago 
when the brakes on my Chevrolet 
Vega gave out and I found that 
my right rear wheel was sticking 
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out a foot from where it should 
have been. 

That'was bad enough and I was 
lucky that the wheel didn’t come 
all the way off while I was going 
60 or 70 miles per hour. I 
grudgingly paid my $57 and went 
on my way. x 

Then, fifteen days after the 
original difficulty, it happened 
again; the wheel just about fell 
off. Fortunately I was again 
moving slowly and coasted to a 
stop. After spouting a streak of 
venomous epithets, assuming 
that it couldn't cost me anything, 
I had my car towed back to 
Shaver Chevy. 

When presented with the bill 
for $93.00 a couple days later, I 
was dazed but not quite 
speechless. The rationale for 
such a charge was astounding. 
Much to my amazement I learned 
that I had been riding around in a 
very unsafe car. 

It was explained to me by the 
shop foreman that to save me 
money, the rear end of my Vega 
was not given an overhall the 
first time on the gamble that it 
would not be needed. In effect 
they were gambling with my life 
with not a word of it to me. And 
then they expect me to pay for it 
two weeks later. ‘ 

But they gave me such a deal. 
They didn’t charge me for labor 
or towing the second time 
around, They only charged me 
$20 for parts broken through their 
own negligence. They even 
reduced the bill to $80, After all, a 
Chevy Vega with 40,000 miles on 
it can hardly be expected to keep 
running. And $230 in repairs 
(including a brake job) in the last 
month is only fair for the honor of 
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While a person cannot be tried 
twice for the same crime in a 
court of law, J’ll just have to learn 
to accept the fact that a dealer's 
service garage can be one con- 
tinuous rip-off. Anyone want a 
slightly used and heavily 
repaired Vega? 

D.H. 
gary, Indiana 


Page of Opinion 


Our Civilization Is So Neat And 


come from 


None of us whites 


_ the bogs of Ireland, 

-scu., the.fogs. of England, 

4“ beqgouthe: muddy steppes of Russia, 
the dark’ thickets of Bavaria, 


the icy fjords of Northland; 


we all spring bright and brilliant 
... from the shining Parthenon, - 
virginal and wise. 


8b -. And there’s the ironic rub; 
bent we ichose a bad beginning, 
the source perhaps of our sickness, 
Athens the elite, 
democracy for the few, 
rarified and esoteric, : 
away from the steamy harbor 


and so 


where Zorba danced with the women, 
safe in the groves of academy 
where Plato played words with boys, 


Can We Take 
Krupa Seriously? 
By George Sullivan 


It would seem that the people of Lake County are 
either weary of being protected by their political 
leaders or else they simply do not care that we are in 
imminent danger of being over-run by creeping 
Communism. 

John Krupa is again warning America to “wake 
up”’ before it is too late to escape from his current 
nightmare that is threatening every corner of 
America. 

Poor John bemoans the fact that no one is listening 
and that his attempt to be a modern day Paul Revere 
is falling on deaf ears. I suspect that the current 
apathy to the ‘‘great tilter of windmills” is caused by 
the fact that the Lake County citizenry has finally 
caught on to the game that John is playing. 

John Krupa is a politician straight out of a fairy 
tale. Whenever his machine candidates are 
threatened in any way, John immediately dons his 
armor of red, white and blue socks and shorts, pins 
the American flag to his lapel and with another flag 
flying in his yard he charges out to do public battle 
with his enemy who just conveniently is a communist. 
None of his enemies, however, are political 
profiteers or people of questionable character in the 
way that political foes are sometimes regarded in 
other parts of the good ole U.S. of A. No, indeed, the 
political greed of one’s enemies is never discussed for 
in that case it might cause the voters to be unable to 
tell one candidate from another. 

Therefore, the lines must be clearly drawn with the 
Communists on one side and John’s assorted lot on 
the other. 

Never mind the fact that many of John’s candidates 
are “get rich quick” artists. After all, isn’t getting 


_Tich the great American dream? 


But, in spite of his obvious faults, ole John Krupa is 
a real forgiving fellow. After he has been soundly 
beaten, anyway. The case of Gary’s Mayor Richard 
Hatcher is a good example, When Hatcher first ran 
for mayor of Gary and won the primary election, 
John was beside himself with fear of this Communist 
threat to our internal safety. The fact that Gary 
represents a large voting block and was the favorite 
hunting ground for Lake County’s rip-off artists had 
nothing to do with John’s argument that Mayor 
Hatcher was a Communist. 

John lost the battle to save America, however, and 
so hung on for the next four years and then again, he 
mounted an offensive against the Communist enemy 


_ and was soundly defeated. Mayor Hatcher then threw 
his hat in the ring for party chairman of Gary and Lo 


and Behold! John supported Mayor Hatcher and the 
Mayor won the office. This was confusing to John’s 
anti-Communist followers as John has convinced 
them that Hatcher was a real tool of Moscow. 

When Krupa joined Hatcher without a word about 
Communism, many of his followers thought Krupa 
had joined the Communist Party. The rest of us were 
left to wonder if Krupa has indeed joined the Com- 
munist party or is he simply a magnificent liar. 

For most of Lake County we could care less 
because the hammer and sickle has never flown over 
Gary City Hall, but for the machine voters, this is an 
important question. 

If John Krupa has become a member of the 
Communist party, many of the machine voters will 
desert his candidates at the polls in this primary 
election for fear that they too, are Communists. All 
will be forgiven, however, if John is merely a liar 
because political liars are familiar candidates to the 
Lake County voters. 

So, this is your problem, John, and the reason that 
no one is listening to you is because they don’t know 
which side of the fence you are on. If you want to 
regain your credibility, you will have to come clean 
and tell us what you really are; a liar or a Com- 
munist, which is it? 


Clean 


John Sheehan 


in our overcivilized niceness 
we computerize the bombings, 
and make the war invisible, 
and save the gore 
for fictional Westerns, 
while Nixon puts on his smile, 
and drinks wine (is it blood?) 
with big shot Chinese 
Commies, 
while he steps up the bombing 
of all those little 
Commies, 
(to save them from the big Commies?) 
Commies? 
Commies? 


People, 
just plain peasant people, 

that we cain’t see on T.V., 

who | guess never heard of the Parthenon, 
and so 

don’t know 

enough 

to want our way of life. 
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Labor History Part 4 


The Founding of the USWA 


David J. McDonald tells in his autobiography his , 


version of how the steelworkers union began. It all 


started in February 1936 when he and Philip Murray, 


both of them then officials of the United Mine 
Workers, were riding a train from Washington to 
Pittsburgh along the Monongahela River. 

“Murray pointed out of the train window at the 
billowing smoke and ugly sprawl of the steel mills 
that fronted the river and said, ‘David, you see those 


mills? You and I are going to organize them this }\. 


summer.’ 

I was incredulous. 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked him. 

‘Lewis just told me this afternoon he’s going to 
appoint a committee to organize the steelworkers. 
I’m going to be chairman of it, and you'll be the 
secretary-treasurer.’ "’ 


After this it was mostly McDonald. According to FAR 


David J.: 

“On June 11, 1936, Murray and I met in Washington 
with the leaders of the 4,000-member Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of 
America, the only representative labor union in the 
entire steel industry. Although it had neither size nor 
power, we couldn’t just steamroller this group. So 
after I came up with a name for our new operation — 


- the Steel Workers Organizing Committee -- that was 


acceptable to the CIO board, we drew up an 
agreement, which I wrote, between the CIO, the 
Amalgamated, and the just-created SWOC.” 

McDonald then (according to himself) selected an 
office suite in Pittsburgh’s tallest skyscraper several 
floors higher than the offices of the steel companies 
and, to use his own words, “we were in business.”’* 

(*David J. McDonald, Union Man, pp. 89-91.) 

This is one way to write history. It is history from 
the.top down, history as seen out the window of a 
skyscraper by men to whom the people in the street 
below seem like little faceless ants. 

It is untrue history. Even the official historian of 
the steelworkers union, Vincent D. Sweeney, is 
obliged to admit that before SWOC and before the CIO 
there was ‘‘a virtual spontaneous drive on the part of 
the men of the mills themselves,"’ 

History written from the viewpoint of the rank and 
file must be written With the help of the rank and file, 
from the bottom up. A steel corporation or a powerful 


_ trade union keep many written records, and much 
can sh phemaarateige en history by ais air 


sean wren tho work al da, one 


secret, who did not build bureaucracies but formed 


networks of friends who trusted each other per- 
sonally: this kind of movement can only be un- 
derstood by talking to the people who put it together. 

We can get a better picture of how the union started 
by laying aside McDonald's and Sweeney's bogks and 
listening to people closer to the rank and file. 


The following story is based on an account of the 


1933 coal and steel strike by Harvey O’Connor, a 
journalist who worked closely with the rank and file 
movement in the Amalgamated. 

. The labor movement all over the United States was 
weak when the Great Depression began in 1929. In the 
steel industry, the labor movement was almost 
nonexistent. The defeat of the great steel strike of 
1919 hed lett the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers a mere shell. 

Harvey O’Conner recalls the state of the 
Amalgamated when the Depression began: 

“One of its main locals was a horseshoe factory in 
Buffalo which made not only horseshoes but also 
nails, This was about the extent of organization in the 
steel industry, aside from a few old tin mills. The 
gentleman who ran this union was named Mike 
Tighe. It was always said that Mike had a deal with 
Carnegie Steel (U.S. Steel) and the rest of them not to 
organize, but to kind of lay off, and that there should 
be certain prerequisites for them. They hada little hall 
in Pittsburgh for the union officers, but they had only 
a few thousand members. And during this horrible 
period when the mills were shut down, the union was 
pretty well shut down too.” 

Anew wave of organizing began with the election of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932 and the 


_creation of the National Recovery Administration in 


June 1933, The main purpose of this act was to let 
corporations combine to restrict production and to 


_ raise prices without violating the anti-trust law. As a 


sop to labor, the NRA included the famous Section 7A 
which guaranteed ‘that employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing and shall be 
free from interference, restraint or coercion of 
employers of labor or their agents in the designation 
of such representatives or in self-organization or in 


_ other concerted activities for the purpose of collec- 


tive bargaining or other mutual aid for protection.”” 

(The Supreme Court later declared this law un- 
constitutional but Section 7A was incorporated and 
expanded in the Wagner Act of 1935, which created 


.the National Labor Relations Board.) 


The first effect of the new law was that members 
poured into the Amalgamated. Sweeney estimates 
that membership climbed to about 200,000. Tighe and 
other officers of the Amalgamated did little to en- 
courage the drive, but they were not about to turn 
down the dues money, and so they recognized the new 
lodges. O'Connor describes the process around 
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“In 1933 along came the New Deal, and then came 
the NRA, and the effect was electric all up and down 
those valleys. The mills began reopening somewhat, 
and the steel workers read in the newspapers about 
this NRA Section 7A that guaranteed you the right to 
organize. That was true, and that's about at far as it 
went: you had the right to organize, but what hap- 
pened after that was another matter. 

“All over the steel country union locals sprang up 
spontaneously. Not by virtue of the Amalgamated 
Association; they couldn’t have cared less, But these 
locals sprang up at Duquesne, Homestead, and 
Braddock. You name the mill town and there was a 
local there, carrying a name like the ‘Blue Eagle’ or 
the ‘New Deal’ local. 

“There was even an ‘FDR’ local, I think. These 
people had never had any experience in unionism. All 
they knew was that, by golly, the time had come when 
they could organize and the Government guaranteed 
them the right to organize!’’* 

(*This and the preceding quotation are from 
Harvey O'Connor's talk to a Labor History Forum 
held at St. Josephs College in East Chicago, Indiana 
on March 24, 1970.) 

AS steelworkers poured into the Amalgamated in 
the summer of 1933, miners in the so-called ‘captive 


: mines” owned by the steel companies went on strike 


for recognition of their union, the United Mine 
Workers. 30,000 miners were on ‘strike at the begin- 


“ning of August. By the end of September 1933 70,000 


were on strike. 

Then the strike spread to steelworkers. On Sep- 
tember 26th miners marched into Clairton, U.S. 
Steel’s by-products coke plant on the Monongahela. 
“If that plant could be closed,” writes the chronicler 
of the strike, Harvey O'Connor, “the other Carnegie 
mills down the river at McKeesport, Duquesne, 
Homestead, Braddock and Rankin would presently 
be paralyzed for lack of fuel.”’ The plant was closed. 

“Hundreds of coal miners and half the Clairton mill 
hands circled the gates of the Clairton steel and by- 
products works in an endless march, day and night.”” 

At Weirton, West Virginia, 50 miles away, 12,000 
more steelworkers went out demanding recognition 
of their new lodge of the Amalgamated. Midway 
between Clairton and Weirton, thousands more were 
on strike at U.S. Steel’s American Bridge Company 
plant in Ambridge. 

It was, in O’Connor’s words, “‘a labor revolt without 
benefit of labor leaders.” The spirit of the strikers is 
suggested by the mass picketing at Clairton, and by a 
sign carried by the strikers of UMW Local 6291: 
“H.C. Frick Coke Co. Don’t Own Us. We Just Work 
For Them.” 

Not only was it a strike without leaders, it was a 
strike which labor leaders tried to break. Tighe 
declared the Weirton and Clairton strikes outlawed, 
counseled against spreading the strike to other mills, 
and sent minor officials of the Amalgamated from 
town to town to cool the strike fever. And in the coal 
fields, John Lewis and Philip Murray, leaders of the 
United Mine Workers and future leaders of the CIO 
and SWOC, did everything they could to get the 
miners back to work. 

O'Connor describes in detail the part played by 
Murray: 

“Vice President Murray of the United Mine 
Workers summoned the rank and file leaders to 
Pittsburgh. ‘Today,’ he warned them, ‘you are 
fighting the coal companies, but tonight, if you 
remain on strike, you will be fighting the government 
of the United States. Today you are conducting a 
strike; tonight you will be conducting a rebellion. 
Today we may say we are going to defy the greatest 
friend we’ve ever had in the history cf this nation 
(President Roosevelt). But I tell you, friends, he can 
turn against you as strong as he’s been for you. He 
can call out the Army and the Navy’.” 

Martin Ryan, leader of the striking miners, asked 
Murray: ‘‘Why do you ask 75,000 men to go back to 
work instead of telling one man (President Moses of 
the Frick company) to sign the contract?” Then, 
O'Connor's account continues: 

“The rank and file delegates returned to Fayette 
(County, Pa.) and called 20,000 miners together to 
consider Murray’s back-to-work order. President 


___ William Feeney of the Fayette district (of the UMW) 
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spoke from a loudspeaker truck, inside the car, un- 
seen and unsafe. 

As Feeney began, ‘I think all miners are. in- 
terested...’ a miner’s wife was the first to shout, ‘No, 
we're not interested. Come out on the picket line.’ 


, ‘Aw, he’s never seen a picket,’ came a yell from the 


other end of the field, 
“You men have fought a remarkable battle...’ was 


4 the next phrase heard in a lull. ‘Yeah, without you, 
you chiseler!’ the relentless cry rolled back. As 


Feeney urged the men to come to union headquarters 
in Pittsburgh, they yelled, ‘That’s where you’ve been 
for the last four weeks’.”’ Feeney finally gave up. The 


4 miners voted to continue their strike until the Frick 


company signed a contract. And Billy Long, strike 
leader of the Virton steelworkers, declared: ‘We'll 
stay out until the Amalgamated is recognized.” 

The steel companies broke the strike with a com- 
bination of brute force and promises. In Ambridge, 
the American Bridge Company, Jones and Laughlin 
(which had a plant in Aliquippa, across the river) and 
other steel companies gave Sheriff O’Laughlin of 
Beaver County $24,500 and fifty company police to 
break the strike. On October 5, 1933 the sheriff 
marshaled 200 deputies armed with riot sticks, 
shotguns, vomiting and tear gas bombs and sub- 
machine guns, They formed at the end of the 
Aliquippa bridge and marched into Ambridge. 
Twenty strikers were hospitalized, twenty more 
arrested, and the picket line at Ambridge dispersed 
for good. 


At Weirton the striking steelworkers returned to 
work with a promise that an election for union 
representation would be held December 15. When the 
day came, the company refused to permit the federal 
government to supervise the election. The union then 
turned in petitions signed by 4600 Weirton employees 
asking for a second election. When the company 
refused to conduct a second election, and the federal 
government dragged its feet in obliging it to, Billy 
Long and Mel Moore of the Amalgamated lodge at 
Weirton sent the following letter to President 
Roosevelt: 

“You aren’t helping starving men a bit by this. 
There are today in Weirton 600 men with families idle 
and hungry while the mill is running full blast.-Twice 
this number of new employees have been hired in the 
past few weeks. All your rulings and orders have been 
‘disregarded completely and the government has 
allowed six months of stalling by the Weirton com- 
pany. We call upon you to get Weir to comply with the 
NRA within 48 hours or get the Wagner labor disputes 
bill passed this week or else stop pretending that any 
immediate and effective action by the government is 
possible. In that case, in view of your earlier 
statements, we ask you to call upon the steel workers 
to strike to get the rights you can’t get otherwise.”’ 

Rank and file steelworkers across the nation came 
to the same conclusion in the winter of 1933-1934: only 
an industry-wide strike could force the steel com- 
panies to recognize and bargain collectively with the 
Amalgamated. For the next two years they pushed 
and pushed to get the leadership of the Amalgamated 
to call that strike. 


The rank and file movement in the Amalgamated 
had many forceful leaders, but first among equals 
was Clarence Irwin, then working in the Brier Hill 
plant in Youngstown, Ohio. Here is Irwin’s own ac- 
count of the rank and file movement, as told to 
Professor Robert R. R. Brooks of Yale University in 
the late 1930s: 

“The thing that has always interested me most was 
the kind of leaders that the movement attracted and 
the way it developed them. Almost all of us were 
middle-aged family men, well paid, and of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. 

Mos< of us were far better off than the average steel 
worker and didn’t have much to gain from taking part 
in the movement except a certain amount of personal 
prestige. Almost all of us could have done better for 
ourselves if we had stuck with the companies and not, 
bothered about the rest of the men. 

“But for various reasons we didn’t. We were sure 
that the mass of steel workers. wanted industrial: 
unionism, and so did we. But it wasn’t clear to us until 
we set out to get it that we would have to fight not only: 
the companies but our own international officers and 
even the government. The process'of learning was} 
slow and painful and a lot of us ‘dropped by = 
way... 


Early in 1934 Irwin and a number of other local! 
officers of the Amalgamated decided to hold a con-' 
ference of their own before the national convention of } 
the Amalgamated in April. “We got together and; 
decided to hold and interdistrict conference in Pitts- 
burgh on March 25 to talk things over. : 

When the meeting took place it was well attended. - 
There were 257 delegates from fifty locals. It had | 
been announced that the purpose of the gathering was | 
to discuss the N.R.A. as it affected steel workers. : 
What really happened was that the liberal members 
from the new lodges became loosely organized in 
preparation for the coming convention of the 
Amalgamated. Sentiment against the national of- 
ficers crystalized and the lines were drawn. It was 
the beginning of the rank and file movement.” 


cont. on pg. 6 
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USWA Founding 


The question of a strike for recognition was in 
everyone’s mind. Earl] Forbeck, president of the 
western Pennsylvania lodges, put these questions 
befure the conference: 

1, Will all new lodges ask for recognition at one and 
the same time? 

2. What should be the strike date? 

3..Should the steel workers cooperate with the auto 
workers, mine workers, and railroad workers if 
united action was necessary to secure union 
recognition for any one group? 


The sentiment at the conference was for united 
action in securing recognition as soon as possible, by 
strike action if necessary. When the conference 
adjourned the delegates returned to their lodges and 
raised these questions. ‘‘The questions had been 
thoroughly discussed by the local lodges and when the 
annual convention opened on April 17, everyone knew 
what was up. 

On the night before the convention began, the rank 
and file group of delegates held a caucus. It was 
against the rules of the convention to hold caucuses; 
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cont. from page 5 


but we did it right along. The caucus was very well 
attended and the general sentiment was that if we 
couldn't get the Amalgamated to meet the needs of 
steel workers, some other organization would.... 


When the convention opened, the rank and file 
group won its first victory by getting its delegates 
seated. Tighe and Company were all set to throw 
many of us out because some of our lodges were in 
arrears in dues. Dues payments had fallen way down. 
because there was a general disposition to ‘wait and 
see what the union get us’ before paying up. 


But the real show began over the question of 
demanding recognition and striking to enforce the 
demand.,”’ Here the rank and file movement faced a 
dilemma. ‘“‘We were completely unprepared for a 
strike. We had no funds, no central leadership, no 
national organization except the Amalgamated 
officers and they were opposed to strike action, On 
the other hand, we couldn’t afford not to strike, or at 
least to threaten to strike. We had built up the whole 
rank and file movement and held the members in line 
by promising that the convention would produce 
action.” 


To Be Continued Next Issue 


Youth Registration 
Successful Here 


More than 22,000 eighteen, 
nineteen, and twenty year olds 
are now registered to vote in 
Lake County in time for the May 2 
primary. 

According to Jim Lubek, 
coordinator of the Lake County 
Voter Registration Project, that 
is almost 75% of the 30,000 young 
people eligible to vote. The 
Project ended its activities on 
March 18, the last day of field 
registration. Voter registration 
closed on April 3 at the Lake 
County Courthouse in Crown 
Point. 

According to Eugene Kirtland, 
Republican member of the Lake 
County Board of Registration, 
total registration figures are not 
available at this time. Though no 
age breakdowns are kept by the 
Board, Kirtland agrees that great 
numbers of young people have 
registered. As yet it is uncertain 
what effect the newly registered 
young voters will have on Lake 
County politics. 


“It won’t mean a thing if they 
don’t vote,” says Lubek. But he 
thinks they will. 

“Try and tell Dan Walker and 
George McGovern that the youth 
vote won’t make any difference.” 

Lubek, a former field organizer 
for the Youth Citizenship Fund, a 
national nonpartisan voter 
registration organization, and a 
group of community. volunteers 
formed the Lake County Voter 
Registration Project four months 
ago. Through its efforts deputized 
voting registrars were made 
available to all the high schools 
and colleges in Lake County. 
That drive itself netted almost 
7500 new registrants. Also a 
registration vehicle was made 
available to do on the spot 
registration at shopping centers, 
grocery stores, factories, and 
other areas. 

The county board of voter 
registration refused to make 
mobile registration vehicles 
available or move its traveling 
board sites from fire stations to 
locations with a greater amount 
of “people traffic.” 


~ Cooking With Fred 
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WaW RAPUBLIO 
MATEONAL ASVIEW 
POLITICAL APPAIRG 


Ph, 961-2340 


Ron & Diane German Prop. 
Hours. 
Tues. & Sat. 9 to 5 


3859 Broadwey 


tA 
PORBION APPATAS 


3699 BROADWAY 


Mon. spt, only 
Wed, Thurs,,. fri, 9 to 9 


If You Like Working 
With Youth 


“No Pay But Much Satisfaction” 
Call 


Brunswick 


Presbyterian Church 


949-9347 


Ask For John Foster 


601 Ralston St., Gary 


Cobblers Bench; 
TAVERN 


36E.RIOGE ROAD 
B MCKIE + BOB FORSTER PROP, 


MY OWN YOGURT PLUS SALAD 

I use only vegetables from my own garden, which I 
know are entirely organically grown. All other 
ingredients are also organic as much as I can 
guarantee, My special recipe is as follows: 

1 shredded carrot 

“CUBED” tomatoes (not sliced) 

1 finely chopped bermuda onion, (medium) 

sliced cucumbers 

bib lettuce, in bite size pieces 

1/4 cup finely chopped walnuts 

Combine all ingredients and serve with following 
dressing and crackers. 

eee 
Yogurt plus dressing 

1 cup yogurt 

1 thsp honey 

2 tbsp sour cream 

Dash of salt, pepper, curry powder, & lemon juice 

Combine all ingredients fully, cover, and chill 
thoroughly. Serve this delicious salad to all your 
guests with pride and see how truly delicious life can 
really be. Eat it, you'll like it! I guaranteeit....... 
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Music with Roni 
and Randy 


Everybody‘s Talkin‘ 
Fred Neil 
Capitol Records (St. 294) 

“Everybody's Talkin’ ”, that great theme from 
“Midnight Cowboy”, has been recorded on a fine LP 
of the same name by none other than Fred Neil. 


Fred Neil, little known writer of “Everybody’s 


Talkin’ ” and many other familiar tunes, is one of 
those rare people who can pour forth the feelings of 
all our souls with seemingly no effort. 

His music is straightforward and warm with 
feeling and experience. A man who can triumph over 
the lows and turn them into highs, of which he makes 
a present to us. 

Nobody seems to know a whole lot about Fred Neil, 
the man, except that he lives with his family in a 
small town in Florida, where “the weather suits” his 
“clothes”. The slower pace and blues influence of the 
Deep South are reflected in his music. 

A certain serenity, such as found in “Dolphins”, 
side one, is as welcome to our ears here in the urban 
north, as would be the warm southern sunshine. 

For blues, there is ‘‘That’s the Bag I’m In” and 
“Faretheewell’’, an old traditional Fred does with as 
much heart and soul as any musician can muster. 

Every so often he’ll show up in the big city to cut an 
album or play down in the Village. When he does he is 
always surrounded by his fellow musicians and 
friends waiting to hear what’s new from “Freddie”’. 

Drop the album on the turntable and sit back and 
relax to the soothing melodies of a gentle man. 
Listen, you'll know what we mean. 


AndOn The 
Home Front... 


by Judie Stimson 
“Hey you, Stop Polluting!” 
How many times would you like 


eaibipteetee Sra, 


‘dropping a gum wrapper or a 
cigarette, or buying disposable 
diapers? 

Get on the band wagon - join 
the beautiful earth people —- help 
save our world from ruin by 
pollution. You can get a free 
booklet entitled ‘71 things you 
can do to stop pollution” by 
writing to: Keep America 
Beautiful Inc., 99 Park Avenue. 
New York, New York 10016. 

The basic premise of Keep 
American Beautiful, Inc. is that 
“People start pollution. People 
can stop it.”’ And “people” means 
you and me and our families and 
neighbors and our local 
politicians as well as the small 
business man and the larger 
corporation manager. 

Here are several suggestions 
(taken in part from the 
previously mentioned booket) for 
homeowners: 

1./Learn anti-pollution or- 
dinances and abide by them. 
Report any violations you see. 


2. Don’t burn leaves or trash. 
3. Use insecticides sparingly. 
4. Use a hand mower if your lawn 
is small. 5. Clean up picnic trash 
- yours and others. 6, Curb your 
dog! 7. Save newspapers, bottles 
and cans for recycling. 8. Never 
flush away what you can put in 
your garbage pail. 9. Measure 
laundry detergent carefully. 
10. Run your dishwasher only 
once a day, if possible. 11. Don’t 
use heavy electric appliances 
(washer, dryer, etc.) during peak 
load hours of 5:00 to 7:00 p.m. 
12. Walk, bicycle or use mass 
transportation whenever 
possible. 13. Check your car's 
anti-pollution devices and air and 
oil filter often. 14. Match horse- 
power ratings to your needs, 
15. Burn a fuel most efficient for 
your engine. 16. Don’t leave your 
car running while you are out of 
it. 17, Avoid quick stops and 
starts. 18. Keep litterbags in 
your car and boat. 19, Teach 
children an awareness of clean 
environment. 20. Become in- 
volved in civie efforts toward 
anti-pollution. 

If each-of us tried a little 
harder, America Might be 
Number One! 


Name: 

Address: 
City: 
Mailing Adaress: 
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Round The Region 


THEATRE 


Calumet College Theatre: 

“Trojan Women” by Euripides. 

Theatre Building, 4731 Olcott, 

re Chicago. 8;30 p.m. April 6, 7, 
9. 


Purdue Experimental Theatre: 
“The Clown Who Ran Away.” 
April 15 & 16, ‘Six Characters in 
Search of an Author.” April 19, 20 
& 21. Purdue Calumet Student- 
Faculty Center, Hammond. 8:30 


p.m. 
ee 


Top Hat Theatre: “Romeo and 
Juliet’. Morton High School, 
Hammond, 8 p.m. April 28, 29 & 
May 5, 6. 

MUSIC 


Canterbury Theatre: 


“Brigadoon” a Bethel Theatre ferson School. April 17, 18 & 19. 


Production, 907 Franklin, 
Michigan City. (call 874-4269) 
April 21 & 22. 


ses 


Music Theatre Inc.: ‘Fiddler on stern, Gary author. Tea at 3:30 13, 
p.m. Program at 4 p.m, Gary 


the Roof.” Highland High School, 
Highland. 8 p.m. April 5, 6, 7 & 8. 
ee 


Theatre Northwest: ‘‘Three 
Penny Opera.” I.U. Northwest, 
Gary. 8:15 p.m. April 15, 16, 22 & 
23. 


see 


Northwest Indiana Symphony: 
presents Itzhak Perlman in 
Concert. Munster High School, 
Munster. 8 p.m. April 15, - 
Merrillville, High School, 
Merrillville. 4 p.m. April 16. 


Purdue Musical Organizations 
Concert: Purdue Calumet, 
Student-Faculty Center, Ham- 
mond. Noon. April 17. 

ses 
Piano Recital: by Dr. Gilbert 
Fischer. Purdue Calumet 
Student-Faculty Center, Ham- 
mond, April 23, 
‘ see 


“Faculty Chamber Music: Gloria 

Christi Chapel, Valparaiso 

University, 8:15 p.m, April 13, 
ses 


Richard Heschke in Concert: 
Chapel of the Resurrection, 
Valparaiso University. 8:15 p.m. 
April 20. 

ses 
Choir-Orchestra Concert: Chapel 
of the Resurrection, Valparaiso, 
University. 4 p.m. April 23. 

*** 
Lew Wallace Orchestra Concert: 
Lew Wallace High School, Gary. 
7:30 p.m. April 21. 

FILMS 
1.U. Films: ‘‘Citizen Kane’ 
(Orsen Wells) - April 6. ‘“The 
Andalusian Dog” (Bunuel, Dali) 
& “A Woman is a Women” 
(Godard) - April 13. ‘Simon of 
the Desert” (Bunuel) & “Blood of 
a Poet’? (Cocteau) - April 20. 
“The Tramp” & ‘Monsieur 
Verdoux” (Chaplin) - April 27. 
IU. Northwest, Gary. Rm. AB 
102. 7:30 p.m. 


*** 


CATAL ST. ---+----CATALIST 


3883 Broadway Gary, Indiana 4640973 
Phone: 884-4590 : 


Sci-Fi Films: “‘New Directions in 
Science Fiction” (with Harlan Symposium on Bilingualism and 
Ellison). I.U. Northwest, Gary, Biculturalism in Schools -and 
Rm, GM 210. 1 p.m. April 21. —_ Colleges: sponsored by. Spanish 
2:8 (Dept. and Adelante. Indiana 
Ecology Films: “Silent Spring of University Northwest, Gary. 
Rachel Carson,” “The Curious April 14 & 15. 
Habits of Man” and “‘The Per- RECREATION & WORKSHOPS 
sistent Seed”. Hammond Public Bike Hike: for ages 16 and up. 
Library, Hammond. 7:30 p.m. Beginning at Kennedy Plaza 
April 27. Shopping Center, Highland. 9 to 5 
ees p.m. Contact the Hammond 
Purdue Films: ‘Who's Afraid of YWCA; 931-2922, April 8. 
Virginia Woolf?” 8 p.m. April 18. = hen 
“The Chicago Conspiracy Trial” Benefit Tea: for the St. Joseph 
2p.m. April 19. “Through a Glass Home for Girls. 1 to 5 p.m. St. 
Darkly” 2 p.m. April 20. Purdue Joseph Home, East’ Chicago. 
Calumet Student-Faculty Center, April 23, 
Hammond. ipl as 
Workshops: in painting, pottery, 
sculpture, crafts and mixed 
media. Gary Artists League. 400 
: Late St. Gary. April 24 through 
une 2. 


Spanish-American Film 


Festival: presented at Old Jef- 


*** 


Baking Bread and Rolls: by Mrs. 
Hazel Lequire. Gary YWCA, 30 
E. 6th Ave. 10 a.m, to 1 p.m. April 


EXHIBITS 
Local Artists: sponsored by 
Northern Indiana Links, Inc. 
Gallery. Gary Public Library. 


LECTURES & MEETINGS 
‘Our Fiction, Our Now: 
Reflections of Reality in 
Literature’: by Frederick C. 


Public Library, Main Branch. 
*** 
Address by Studs Terkel: author 


and TV personality. Purdue 
Calumet Student—Faculty 
Center, Hammond. 8:15 p.m. 
April 21. 
se 

Address by Julian Bond: 
member of Georgia state leg. 
Purdue Calwuet Student-Faculty 
Center, Hammond. 8 p.m. April 
22. 


**e 


Northern Indiana Art 
Association: presents a_ slide 
lecture on architecture by Gregg 
Kachoris. 8:30 p.m. Art Salon, 
5448 Hohman, Hammond. April 
¥ *-*. 

Valparaiso University Lecture 
Series: ‘‘Death and Life’’: 
“Death and Life in the Per- 
spective of Biology” by Dr. 
Robert Hanson - April 10. “A 
Psychologist Looks at Death and 
Life” by Dr. John Harris - April 
17. “Death and Life: A View from 
the Literary Scene” by Dr. 
Warren Rubel - April 24. “A 
Theological Approach to Death 
and Life” by Dr. Robert Schultz. 
7:30 p.m. Christ College Com- 
mons, Valparaiso University. 

*-** 


“High Lving in the Himalayas” 

by Explorer Barry C. Bishop, 

member of the Americ. Mount 

Everest Expedition in May 1963. 8 

p.m. Great Hall, Valparaiso 

University Union. April 13, 
**ee 


1.U. Women’s Caucas: Open 
meetings every Thursday. 8 p.m. 
I.U. Northwest, Gary. GM 11. 
see. 
Rally: by People for Political 
Freedom to bring attention to the 
political situations involving the 
Angela Davis and Harrisburg 7 
trials. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Purdue 
University, Hammond. April 17, 
*** 


Age: 


Through April 15. 

se. 
Gary Artists League Gallery: 
Watercolors, acrylic. paintings 
and chalkings by Karl Warren, 
Dale Fleming and Elizabeth 
Fleming. 400 S. Lake St., Gary, 
Wed. 3-7 p.m. Sat. and Sun, 1-5 
p.m. Through April 23. 

see 


Student Art Show: Purdue 
Calumet Student-Faculty Center. 
Hammond, Daily 9-5 p.m. 
Through April 21. 

see 


Old Town Craftsmen Exhibition: 
Purdue Calumet Student-Faculty 
Center, Hammond. 9-9 p.m. April 
21. 


e 
Spanish American Art Exhibit: 
Community Resource Center, 
2137 Broadway, Gary. 

s*¢ 


ee 


4th Annual YWCA Hobby Show: 
Woodmar Mall, Hammond. April 
7& 8. 

ef 
Regional Science Fair; Ham- 
mond Civic Center. 1-5 p.m. April 
8& 9. 


SERVICES 
Alcoholism Clinic: 111 Sibley, 
Hammond. 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. For 
info. call: 931-1111. 


Hammond Hot Line: Volunteer 
listening and counseling. 6 p.m. 
to midnight, every night. Call: 
937-0450. 


Rap Line: Volunteer 
counseling. Sun. 
thru Thurs. 6 p.m. to midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 6 p.m. to2.a.m. Call: 
887-9684, 


Comunity Peace and Human 
Relations Center: Draft Coun- 
seling, Tenant’s Aid, Prison 
Concerns, Week-end Volunteer 
Work, Film and Literature 
distribution. Deaconess Hall, 
Rm. 100, Valparaiso. Call: 462- 
3486. 


LU. Coffee House: I.U. North- 
west, Gary. Every Sunday 
night, 8 to 11 p.m. 25 cents ad- 
mission. 


Olive Branch Coffee House; 4800 
Harrison, Gary. Sat. 6:30 to 11 
p.m., Sun. 6 to 10 p.m. $1 ad- 
mission. 


Lit’! Lis’ners: Hammond City 
Wide program for preschoolers 
and their mothers. Begins March 
20, call 931-5100 for details. 


Magic Carpet: Stories and games 
for children through 5th grade. 
Hammond Public Library. 1:30 
p.m. Saturdays. 


Arts and crafts for children: 
kindergarten through 6th grade. 
YMCA, 225 W. Sth Ave., Gary. 9 
a.m. to noon. Saturdays. 
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_ Chicago Sports: Even Daley Can’t Help 


by Walt Bogdanich 

It is often said that no one likes a loser. That is true 
at least in our society, where the winner is nearly 
always praised and the loser regularly forgotten. 

What makes the situation bad, is the fact that this 
country is populated by considerably more casualties 
than unscothed victors. The Bebe Rebozzo’s are the 
exceptions rather than the rule. 

Chicago Illinois, in keeping with this principle, is a 
city with both jubilation and despair, with a heavy 
emphasis on the latter. One need not be a seasoned 
political observer to know who has a success story to 
tell and who doesn’t. 

In Chicago it is simple. If you are on friendly terms 
with THE MAN in city hall, then you “‘have.’’ And if 
for some reason you have drawn the wrath of his 
honor the Mayor, or are just too small to be politically 
significant, then you “‘have-not.”’ 

Mayor Richard Daley may not be a Winston 
Churchill Statesman, but there are people in this town 
who would swear that he has a hand in making the 
sun rise every morning. 

The Mayor, however, is not infallible. As Greek 
mythology teaches us, even the most powerful of men 
have their Achilles tendon. 

King Richard also happens to be a sports fan and 
therein lies his weakness. He may not admit it but one 
fact is irritatingly obvious — Chicago's professional 
athletes are weaklings, and worse yet, losers. For the 
most part they are a ragged collection of underpaid 
sportsmen who have only a vague idea of what it 
means to win. 

The city supports two non-champion baseball 
teams, a hockey team that rarely puts it all together, 
a football team with so little self-respect that its 


3899 Broadway 
Gary 


" [Have Spoken 


Voices of Indians 
On Sale Now! $2.95 


East Chicago; Ind. 


Custom Made 


backfield last year was composed of throw off players 
who were purchased for one hundred dollars apiece, 
and a basketball team that appears destined to a life- 
time of second place finishes. 

What makes the matter really hopeless is the fact 
that Mayor Richard Daley can do little about it. 

With the coming of Spring, Chicagoans are now 
turning their weary eyes toward baseball. For the 
last three or four years most baseball fans there have 
eagerly embraced the Chicago Cubs, who perform 
their various unnatural acts on the north end of town. 
These acts usually include player-manager feuds, 
arguments of all kinds, excuses and of course, losing. 

On several occasions the Cubs were picked to finish 
first in their division, Needless to say, they never did, 
failing each year into a disarrayed group of “have- 
nots.” 

Meanwhile, on the south side of town, Chicago's 
other baseball team, the White Sox, were 
mesmerizing what few fans they had with an in- 
credible display of what could only be described as 
baseball with an existential twist. Nothing ever 
happened. 

They couldn't run, they didn’t pitch, and they never 
hit. Each successive game provided no new or 
enlightening facts which would explain why the fans 
or even the players bothered to show up. Soon the fans 
got the message and stayed home, and the players 
were left to their own creativity. At one point en- 
thusiasm reached such a low ebb that bored Chicago 
relief pitchers were reported to have been viewing the 
“‘boob-ltube"’ in the bull-pen, a practice generally 
frowned upon by even the most lenient of managers. 

To be a fan of any Chicago team, one has to be 
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dedicated -- but to be a fan of the White Sox, one has to 
be a fanatic. Some fanatics believe this year is going 
to be a big one for the Sox. They say there is new life 
in the ball club, and that the days of ineptitude have 
passed. 

There is some evidence to confirm that belief. The 
Sox, who have never exhibited any players or super- 
star status, made an important trade last year. 
THEY LANDED MISFIT SLUGGER Richie Allen, 
from Los Angeles, who has the potential to become 
one of the greatest. Add him to a nucleus of strong 
young players and the season promises enough ex- 
cilement to make the team forget about television. 

But the real issue -- will they go all the way? Will 
they break the spell which has made Chicago a city of 
losers for sO many years? 

The answer is probably not. The team is too young, 
the defense too porous and Richie Allen too moody. 
Maybe next year, and besides, the city has one virtue 
which makes the entire situation bearable, patience. 

It has survived such misfortunes as the Chicago 
fire, Al Capone, and it no doubt will survive Daley. 
Chicago's day in the sun will most certainly come, the 
only question is will any of us live to see it. 


Parenthood 
cont. from page 3 


ployment, the likelihood of continued poverty, 
and limited opportunities for themselves and 
their children. 

The following statistics indicate the high rate 
of sexually active teenagers in Lake County 
who, without adequate education and disease 
screening, will perpetuate the poverty cycle, 
lending themselves as excellent candidates for 
a lifetime of dependency. 

In the public school system of Gary, Indiana, 
the percent of total dropouts due to pregnancy 
was 30.8% during the year 1969-1970 and another 
18.72% from marriage during the same year. 

The cities of East Chicago and Hammond do 
not keep rates of dropouts due to pregnancy, 
but the percent of total dropouts due to health 
and marriage during 1968-1969 in East Chicago 
were 21/ 3% while in the first semester of 1970- 
1971 year the rate of dropouts in this category 
has jumped to 33.3%. Hammond figures for the 
year 1969-1970 were 15.9% of the total dropouts 
in the health and marriage category. 

Illegitimate birth rates are another means to 
determine the severity of this problem. During 
the period of January I, 1970, to February 28, 
1971, there were 616 illegitimate births in 
Methodist Hospital in Gary which is only one of 
the five hospitals in the county. Of this number, 
29% or 179 births were to girls 17 years of age or 
younger. The highest number of births in any 
age group -79- occurred in the 17 year old group. 

Of the 179 births to girls under 18 years of age, 
14 were second pregnancies and one was a 
third. These statistics reflect only part of the 
total picture, Illegitimate records at the 
hospital do not reflect information on girls who 
leave the area to have their babies. 

Nor are there any statistics available on the 
number of teenagers obtaining abortions. We 
do know that 14% of Planned Parenthood's 
abortion referrals are for girls 18 or under. 

In Indiana, the Communicable Disease 
Control reported that in 1969, 69% of the reported 


cases of gonorrhea were in the 15-24 age group) 
while this same group accounted for 47% of the 
reported syphilis cases in the state. 
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